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Feeding  New  York's  School  Children 

BY  ELIZABETH  H.  FEE» 
SnperrSior  N«lr  Toric  Sdiool  Lmidfc  OonnBlttac 
THE  CHIUI  WHO  EATS  AT  SCHOCO. 

Tony  was  9  years  old  when  one  day  he  made  the  dis- 
covery that  many  of  his  classmates  were  getting  "regular 
meals"  in  the  school  instead  of  eating  sandwiches  brought 
from  home,  or  buying  pickles,  cakes,  or  candies  from  near- 
by pushcarts  and  vendors'  stands.  This  discovery  set  Tony 
to  thinking,  for  his  own  lunch  which  he  brought  with  him 
to  school  usually  consisted  of  bread  and  some  preserved 
meat  in  the  form  of  sliced  bologna.  He  watched  other 
children  eating  with  great  relish  hot  soup,  macaroni,  jam 
sandwiches,  different  kinds  of  puddings,  sugar-coated  ap- 
ples, and  candies.  He  reported  his  discovery  to  his  mother, 
with  the  information  which  he  had  obtained  that  for  two 
or  three  cents  he  too  could  have  such  a  "regular  meal." 
Tony  now  eats  his  noon  lunch  at  school  every  day  in  the 
year  that  school  is  open.  He  does  Uiis  both  because  he 
likes  to  and  beeatue  he  has  to.  Tony's  h<»ne  is  only  around 
the  corner  from  the  school  which  he  attends,  but  that  home 
is  closed  and  deserted  until  evening,  when  his  mother  and 
"sidleriT'i'etUfn  Xiom  uieii  wuiiw. 

Some  mothers  have  thdr  ehildr^  eat  their  lunches  at 
school  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  street  crossings  be- 
tween school  and  home. 

THE  PBOBLEM  AMD  FTS  SOUmON 

In  forty-seven  elementary  public  schools  such  children 

are  now  able  to  take  their  noonday  meals  at  a  cost  of  a 
few  pennies,  for  which  they  receive  wholesome,  well- 
cooked,  and  well-selected  food.  Failing  such  provision,  these 
children  would  be  compelled  to  make  up  their  meals,  as 
some  still  do  for  whom  such  school  service  is  not  yet  avail- 
able, partly  with  food  brought  from  home  and  partly  with 
articles  of  questionable  nutritive  value  purchased  from 
vendors  in  the  streets  about  the  schools,  who  have  no  con- 
ception of  sanitary  requirements  and  expose  their  wares 
to  dust  and  handling. 

The  failure  to  provide  a  nourishing  noonday  meal  for 
children  accounts  in  part  for  the  large  percentage  of  mal- 
nutrition cases  found  by  the  medical  inspectors  in  the 
schools.  During  the  past  year  16,181  cases  of  malnutri- 
tion were  reported  in  the  schools  of  New  York  city.  In 
1909,  when  the  system  of  medical  inspection  was  newly 
organized,  and  the  first  general  physical  examination  of 
the  children  in  the  schools  was  in  progress,  the  report 
that  7,249  children  out  of  231,081  examined  were  found  to 
be  malnourished  startled  the  public  and  caused  the  press 
to  engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions which  cause  so  many  children  to  suffer  from  poor 
nourishment. 

As  a  result  of  this  disclosure,  the  New  York  School 
Lunch  Committee  was  organized  under  the  leadership  of 
Miss  Mabel  H.  Kittredge,  who  is  still  active  in  that  ca- 
pacity. The  work  of  this  committee  found  favor  with  the 
public,  and  won  the  approval  of  the  school  authorities. 


The  popularity  of  the  school  lunch  grew  so  rapidly  that  a 
large  number  of  schools  which  wnre  not  so  equipped  re- 
quested the  installation  of  lunch  services.  Eventually  tlie 
committee  became  affiliated  with  the  New  Y'ork  Associa-^ 
tion  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  ^j^'p&rt  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Thus  greater  re- 
sources and  fiidlities  came  within  tiie  omtrol  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  activities  were  greatly  increased,  being  at 
present  more  than  six  times  as  extensive  as  they  were 
whra  th^  oonunittee  originally  took  up  the  work. 

PRESENT  STATUS 

Last  year  the  committee  operated  lunch  services  in  19 
public  schools,  with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  almost 
27,000  pupils.  A  total  of  1,488,527  portions  of  food  were 
B^d  to  the  children,  the  returns  for  which  amounted  to 
$14,885.27.  This  sum  of  money  repaid  the  cost  of  the  food, 
the  committee  bearing  a  deficit  for  the  cost  of  service. 

The  equipment  of  kitchens  and  the  various  accessories 
are  provided  in  part  by  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  voted  a  special 
bond  issue  of  $26,000  for  the  equipment  of  school  kitchens 
and  lunch  rooms.  This  will  enable  the  committee  to  ex- 
tend Its  serMcx  to  aooui      sciiouis.  '        ~~  ^ 

Special  types  of  service  are  operated  in  aeveral  8dioolB» 
such  as  those  having  classes  for  crippies  mad  anemic  chil- 
dren and  the  school  for  the  deaf.  For  the  crippled  children 
special  methods  are  followed,  having  in  Anew  the  children's 
physical  needs.  Milk  and  crackers  are  served  to  the  anemic 
children  in  the  morning.  At  the  school  for  the  deaf  most 
of  the  pupils  eat  their  lunches  in  school,  as  it  is  considered 
safer  to  limit  their  going  and  coming  amid  the  street  traf- 
fic, and  very  many  come  from  distant  parts  of  the  city  and 
would  have  to  stay  in  school  for  their  lunches  in  any  event. 
Here  full-course  meals  are  served,  with  daily  variations  in 
the  fare.  In  this  school  the  service  is  self-supporting. 

THE  FOODS  SERVES) 

The  daily  menus  in  the  schools  vary,  and  the  ehildroi 
are  offered  a  large  choice  of  desserts,  ra  additioa  to  the 

soup  and  the  other  staples,  such  as  sandwiches  and  salads. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  the  preferences  of  children  of 
different  nationalities.  In  the  Italian  section  Italian  cooks 
are  in  charge  of  the  school  kitchens,  and  foods  familiar  to 
this  nationality  are  served.  In  the  Jewish  sections  Jewidi 
cooks  are  employed  who  are  familiar  witii  tiie  dietary  xeg' 
ulations  of  the  orthodox  law. 

Some  items  of  food  are  sold  at  1  cent  and  some  at  2 
cents.  For  3  or  4  cents  a  child  may  buy  a  well-balanced 
meal,  including  sweets.  Some  diildren  bring  tbm  bread 
from  home,  which  allows  them  the  expenditure  of  an  extra 
penny  for  fruit  or  candy.  It  is  compulsory  that  the  chil- 
dren take  either  soup  or  a  cup  of  cocoa. 

Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  foods  purchasable  at 
a  school  lunch  counter: 

Soups — Lima  bean,  pea  bean,  rice  and  tomato,  barley 
and  potato,  menestra. 

Sandwiches — Jam,  egg,  salmon. 


Salads — Potato,  bean,  lettuce,  chicory. 

Desserts — Apple  tapioca,  rice  pudding,  bread  pudding, 
brown  betty,  baked  apples,  vanilla  cakes  <ioed)»  ^ce 
calras,  fruits  (apples,  bananas,  oranges),  crackers,  candy, 
peanuts,  iee  cream. 

Beverage — Cocoa. 

PKEPARATION  AND  SERVICE 

The  food  is  prepared  in  kitchens  in  centrally  located 
schools,  from  which  it  is  distributed  each  day  to  the  schools 
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lunches  are  served.  Under  the  supervision  of  teachers  who 
maintain  order  without  suppiessing  the  natural  desire  of 
Uie  children  to  relax  during  this  recess,  the  diildren  at  the 
tables  are  able  to  enjoy  their  meals  amid  pleasant  chatter 

and  freedom  of  action.  Proper  table  manners  are  encour- 
asred,  and  along  therewith  also  the  wholesome  habit  of  self- 
help. 

I  he  educational  value  of  school  lunches  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  attitude  of  principals  and  teachers.  Where 

they  are  interested  in  advancing  this  valua- 
ble phase  of  the  work,  it  is  possible  to  teach 
the  children  how  to  buy,  the  proper  choice  of 
food,  proper  chewing,  and  orderliness  at 
table. 

HSALTH  FROTBCnON 

The  committee  has  adopted  various  means 

for  the  prevention  of  disease  transmission 
through  the  lunch  service.  The  employees  of 
the  committee  are  required  to  undergo  a 
medical  examination  annually,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Department  of  Education.  All  the  food 
stuffs  purchased  by  the  committee  must  come 
up  to  certain  standards  fixed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Food  Supply  of  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Cimdition  of  the  Poor. 
Members  of  the  staff  of  the  committee  make 
personal  inspections  of  the  factories  whose 
products  the  committee  may  wish  to  pur- 
chase before  any  orders  are  placed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  prefers  to  deal  with 
firms  whose  employees  are  giren  periodic 

U   Dishing  out  the  portions  of  food.   Sanhary  recolatiom  wlthj«pect  to  wotk-       medical  examinations. 

ere  and  surronnangB  are  observed  throughout  ttie  «*ool  limch  aerviee.  Another  guide  which  the  committee  fol- 

^.;th  ♦^h'?  central  kitchen.   In     lows  in  Het*»rraining  from  what  firms  not  to  purchaafi-fflOlla. 
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each  central  kitchen  there  is  a  manager  in  charge  who  is    are  the  reports  of  the  health  department  of  violations  of 
ra^onsiUe  to  the  supervisor  for  the  ordering  and  storing    sanitary  regulations  by  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 
of  sapplies,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  served,  the    goods  purchased  by  hospiUls. 
manner  of  sending  it  to  the  outside  schools, 
and  the  accounting. 

The  children  desiring  lunches  form  in  line 
in  the  playground  at  noon.  The  soup  kettles 
axe  eoavexdm€Ly  placed,  and  the  children  re- 
ceive a  tray  and  spoon  before  the  bowl  of 
soup  or  cocoa  is  placed  on  the  tray.  The 
children  then  pass  along  to  the  penny  table, 
on  which  are  dic^layed  salads,  sandwiches, 
puddings,  stewed  and  fresh  fruit,  cakes, 
crackers,  peanuts,  and  candy.  The  "penny 
tables"  are  waited  on  in  most  cases  by  chil- 
dren who  receive  their  luncheon  in  payment 
for  their  services.  The  cashier  stands  at  the 
md  of  the  line  to  receive  the  pennies  and  to 
check  the  food  purchased  by  the  children.  The 
children  in  many  schools  sit  down  on  com- 
fortable benches  at  tables  covered  with  oil 
cloth  or  damask.  This  practice  of  sitting  down 
to  a  table  comfortably  and  in  order  is  vahi- 
able,  as  the  school  is  in  some  cases  the  only 
place  where  the  children  ever  sit  down  to  eat. 
After  the  children  finish  eating,  they  carry 
their  trays  to  a  table  in  a  remote  corner, 
designated  as  a  scraping  table.  The  refuse 
is  scraped  into  a  pail,  and  the  trays  and  didies  neatly 
stacked  in  j^es  ready  to  he  wadied. 
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Fis.  2.   TbK  food  ia  pr^»arcd  in  oentral  kitchen  aeboola,  tach  ■nvinc  a  xronp  of  foar 

or  five  BclMok. 


RKACHING  INTO  THK  HOME 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  meagemess  of  a  diild*s 
BDUCATIONAI.  VALUE  meals  and  his  physical  appearance,  indicating  insufficient 

The  noon  hour  is  sodaliawd  in  every  sduxd  where    nourishment,  will  attract  the  attention  of  a  teacher  or  a 
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lunch  employee  in  the  school,  with  the  result  that  an  in- 
quiry will  be  made  at  the  child's  home. 

During  the  winter  of  1914  I  had  occasion  to  visit  per- 
haps sixty  homes  in  the  lower  East  Side  in  the  heart  of 
the  congested  Italian  district.  The  reason  for  my  visit  was 
an  unusual  one:  while  supervising  the  work  in  one  of  the 
central  kitchens  I  observed  a  smaU  anemic  lad  who  on  sev- 
eral days  took  up  the  same  position  outside  the  door  of  the 
lunch  loom  and  watdied  the  workers  witii  hungry  eyes. 


Ff«.  8.  The  pupils  of  the  school  for  the  deaf 
have  nade  the  hmch  aervioe  wtinlj  aeU-aos- 
tainins. 


Tig.  4.    He  needs  all  the  good  food  he  can 
set,  but  his  three  cento  will  not  hoy 
.       outside  of  Bchool. 


brought  a  small  pail  to  sdiool  and  had  put  his  soup  in  it 
and  gone  home.  The  following  day  I  questioned  the  boy* 

who  said  his  mother  was  sick  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
hungry,  so  he  took  his  allotted  portacm  of  soup  and  bread 
home  to  share  with  them. 

I  followed  up  the  case  by  ^iiitiiig  the  home,  and  found 
an  invalid  mother,  a  broUier  and  sister*  twins,  and  a 
smaller  boy.  The  mother  had  been  injured  in  a  factory 
fire  and  rendered  a  chronic  invalid,  and  the  father  (the 
couple  had  never  been  married)  had  long  since 
deserted  the  family.  Through  a  neighborhood  or- 
ganization arrangements  were  made  for  the 
pnq[»er  care  of  the  mother,  and  three  of  liie  chil- 
dren continued  at  school.  Funds  were  provided 
for  the  children's  lunch  in  school  each  day.  In 
several  weeks  our  little  fellow  had  developed  into 
a  different  sort  of  boy — bright,  clean,  and  healthy 
looking — and  the  olter  children  had  also  begun 
to  show  good  results  from  proper  food.  The 
mother,  who  had  been  a  despondent,  complaining 
sort  of  woman,  became  with  medical  treatment 
and  good  food  a  happy,  smiling,  patient  invalid. 

In  many  families  the  mothers  are  working 
either  in  factories  or  doing  piece  work  at  home* 
and  consequently  have  no  time  to  spare  in  prepa- 
ration of  lunches.  If  the  children  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  hot,  nourishing  luncheon  in  school, 
they  would  have  to  90  through  the  entire  day  on 
merdy  a  cup  of  eoffise  with  drf  bread,  or  aemnd 
dill  pickles. 

The  work  of  the  School  Lunch  Committee  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  charity  relief.  The  aim  is  to 
provide  nouridiing  food  to  tJie  childroi  of  tiie 
poor  as  w^l  as  those  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances at  cost.  Nevertheless,  the  lunch  service 
has  afforded  opportunity  to  reach  into  the  homes 
of  indigent  families  who  were  not  recipients  of 
charity  and  yet  deserved  such  assistanee  as  it 
was  posflOde  to  secure  for  them. 
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Fis.  6.  Good  food,  plenty  of  time  in  whiA  to  eat  it.  loto  of  cood  cheer 
to  80  with  it— a  daily  enjoymest  lor  thooMndi  U  ehSldiCB  Mwed  lar 
the  School  Lunch  Committee. 

When  I  finally  approached  the  boy  he  appeared  so  straight- 
forward and  anxious  to  help  that  I  asked  the  principal  of 
the  school  if  the  child  might  help  in  the  lunch  service.  The 
children  woiking  with  him  told  me  afterward  that  the  new 
helper  didn't  eat  anything  but  soup.  I  thought  probably 
he  had  been  brou^t  up  on  soup  and  didnt  care  f<^  the 
other  foods.  About  two  weeks  later  the  captain  of  the 
lunch  team  came  to  me  with  the  story  that  the  boy  had 
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Salads— Potato,  bean,  U  ituoe,  chicory.  lunches  are  served.  Under  the  supervision  of  teachers  who 

Desserts— Apple  tapioca,  rice  pudUiiig,  bread  pudding,  maintain  order  without  suppiessing  the  natural  desire  of 

brown  betty,  baked  apples,  vanilla  cakes  (iced),  spice  the  children  to  relax  during  this  recess,  the  children  at  the 

cakes,  fmits  (apples,  bananas,  oranges),  crackers,  candy,  tables  are  able  to  enjoy  their  meals  amid  pleasant  chatter 

peanuts,  ice  cream.  and  rreedom  of  action.  Tioper  table  manners  a^e  encour- 

Beverage — Cocoa.  aijed,  and  along  theiewith  also  the  wholesome  habit  of  self- 


help. 


The  educational  value  of  school  lunches  depends  en- 


FEk  1.   Dishing  out  the  portions  of  food.   Sanitary  reKaI«tipn»  with  respert  to  work- 
eTB  and  surroundiniss  are  observed  throuishoat  the  school  lunch  serviee. 


I'KKPAKATloN   AN1>  SKRVU'F 

The  food  is  prenareii  in  kitcht-iis  in  centrally  located  .     ,      -     •    ■    i       j  *.     u         wru  „ 

t-    1    ^         i_  L  .      1  .    I   *  1      11  o«u^„tc,    tirelv  on  the  attitude  of  principals  and  teachers.  Where 

schools,  from  which  it  is  distributed  each  day  to  the  schools  uu  v       .    *^    ,  ,  .       ,  ...       ,  .„ 

'  they  are  interested  in  advancmg  this  valua- 

ble phase  of  the  woi  k,  it  is  possible  to  teach 
the  children  how  to  buy,  the  proper  choice  of 
food,  proper  chewing,  and  orderliness  at 
table. 

HEALTH  PROTECTION 

The  committee  has  adopted  various  means 
for  the  prevention  of  disease  transmission 
Ihroujih  the  lunch  service.  Tlie  L'lnpiuyees  of 
the  committee  are  required  to  undergo  a 
medical  examination  annually,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Department  of  Education.  AH  the  food 
stuffs  purchaseti  by  the  committee  must  come 
up  to  certain  standards  fixed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Food  Sui'ply  the  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
Members  of  the  staff  of  the  committee  make 
personal  inspections  of  the  factories  whose 
products  the  committee  may  wish  to  pur- 
chase before  any  orders  are  placed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  prefers  to  deal  with 
firms  whose  employees  are  given  periodic 
medit-al  examinations. 

Another  guide  which  the  committee  fol- 
itb         '•pntral  ki*^chen.   In     low.s!  in  '^etprmining  from  what  firms  not  to  purchase  foodS— . 
each  central  kitchen  there  is  a  manager  in  charge  who  is     are  the  reports  of  the  health  department  of  violations  of 
responsible  to  the  supervisor  for  the  ordering  and  storing     sanitary  regulations  by  manufacturers  of  and  dealers  ui 
of  supplies,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food  served,  the    goods  purchased  by  hospitals, 
manner  of  sending  it  to  the  outside  schools, 
and  the  accounting. 

The  children  desiring  lunches  form  in  line 
in  the  playground  at  noon.  The  soup  ketUes 
are  conveniently  placed,  and  the  children  re- 
ceive a  tray  and  spoon  before  the  bowl  of 
soup  or  cocoa  is  placed  on  the  tray.  The 
children  then  pass  along  to  the  penny  table, 
on  which  are  displayed  salads,  sandwiches, 
puddings,  stewed  and  fresh  fruit,  cakes, 
crackers,  peanuts,  and  candy.  The  "penny 
tables"  are  waited  on  in  most  cases  by  chil- 
dren who  receive  their  luncheon  in  payment 
for  their  services.  The  cashier  stands  at  the 
end  of  the  line  to  receive  the  pennies  and  to 
check  the  food  purchased  by  the  children.  The 
children  in  many  schools  sit  d<jwii  on  com- 
fortable benches  at  tables  covered  with  oil 
cloth  or  damask.  This  practice  of  sitting  down 
to  a  table  comfortably  and  in  order  is  valu- 
able, as  the  school  is  in  some  cases  the  only 
|)!ace  where  the  children  ever  sit  down  to  eat. 
After  the  children  finish  eating,  they  carry 
their  trays  tu  a  table  in  a  remote  corner, 
de.signated  as  a  scraping  table.  The  refuse 
is  scraped  into  a  pail,  and  the  trays  and  dishes  neatly 
stacked  in  piles  ready  to  be  washed. 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUE 

The  noon  hour  is  socialized  in  every  school  where 


Fib.  2. 


The  fcwd  is  pre|>ar«d  tn  central  kitchen  schooto.  each  serving  a  group  of  four 

or  five  schools. 


REACHING  INTO  THE  HOME 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  meagemess  of  a  child's 
meals  and  his  physical  appearance,  indicating  insufficient 
nourishment,  will  attract  the  attention  of  a  teacher  or  a 


lunch  employee  in  the  school,  with  the  result  that  an  in- 
quiry will  be  made  at  the  child's  home. 

During  the  winter  of  1914  I  had  occasion  to  visit  per- 
haps sixty  homes  in  the  lower  East  Side  in  the  heart  of 
the  congested  Italian  district.  The  reason  for  my  visit  was 
an  unusual  one:  while  supervising  the  work  in  one  of  the 
central  kitchens  I  observed  a  small  anemic  lad  who  on  sev- 
eral days  took  up  the  same  position  outside  the  door  of  the 
lunch  loom  and  watched  the  workers  with  hungry  eyes. 


FiK.  3.  The  pupils  of  the  school  f<ir  xhv  deaf 
have  maide  the  lunch  service  entirely  self-sus- 
taining. 


FiK.  i.  He  needs  all  the  teood  food  he  can 
Kct.  but  his  three  cents  will  not  buy 
it  outside  of  school. 


brought  a  small  pail  to  school  and  had  put  his  soup  in  it 
and  gone  home.  The  following  day  I  questioned  the  boy, 

who  said  his  mother  was  sick  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
hungry,  so  he  took  his  allotted  portion  of  soup  and  bread 
home  to  share  with  them, 

I  followed  up  the  case  by  visiting  the  home,  and  found 
an  invalid  mother,  a  brother  and  sister,  twins,  and  a 
smaller  boy.  The  mother  had  been  injured  in  a  factory 
fire  and  rendered  a  chronic  invalid,  and  the  father  (the 
couple  had  never  been  married)  had  long  since 
deserted  the  family.  Through  a  neighborhood  or- 
ganization arrangements  were  made  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  mother,  and  three  of  the  chil- 
dren continued  at  school.  Funds  were  provided 
for  the  children's  lunch  in  school  each  day.  In 
several  weeks  our  little  fellow  had  developed  into 
a  different  sort  of  boy — bright,  clean,  and  healthy 
looking — and  the  other  children  had  also  l>egun 
to  show  p:ood  results  from  proper  food.  The 
mother,  who  bad  been  a  despondent,  complaining 
sort  of  woman,  became  with  medical  treatment 
and  good  food  a  happy,  smiling,  patient  invalid. 

In  many  families  the  mothers  are  working 
either  in  factories  or  doing  piece  work  at  home, 
and  consequently  have  no  time  to  spare  in  prepa- 
ration of  lunches.  If  the  children  had  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  hot,  nourishing  luncheon  in  school, 
they  would  have  to  go  through  the  entire  day  on 
mei  ely  a  cup  of  coffee  with  dry  bread,  or  several 
dill  pickles. 

The  work  of  the  School  Lunch  Committee  is 
not  in  the  natuie  of  charity  relief.  The  aim  is  to 
provide  nourishing  food  to  the  children  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  those  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances at  cost.  Nevertheless,  the  lunch  service 
ha>i  afforded  opportunity  to  roach  into  'be  homes 
of  indigent  families  who  were  not  recipients  of 
charity  and  yet  deserved  such  assistance  as  it 
was  possible  to  secure  for  tUem, 


Fiff.  5.  Good  food,  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  eat  it,  lots  of  good  cheer 
to  viu  with  it  u  daily  enjoyment  for  thoOMands  of  children  sen'ed  or 
the  School  Lunch  Committee. 

When  I  finally  approached  the  boy  he  appeared  so  straight- 
forwaid  and  anxious  to  help  that  I  asked  the  principal  of 
the  sciiool  il  the  child  niiuht  help  in  the  lunch  sei'vice.  The 
children  woiking  with  him  told  me  afterward  that  the  new 
helpei  didn't  eat  anything  hut  soup.  I  thought  probably 
he  had  been  brought  up  on  soup  and  didn't  care  for  the 
other  foods.  About  two  weeks  later  the  captain  of  the 
lunch  team  came  to  me  with  the  story  that  the  boy  hud 


